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Abstract 



This paper describes seme of the 
pronunciation features of Thai speakers of English in New 
Zealand, based on the observation of Thai students during 
their language laboratory sessions in a pre-university 
English coarse. Regular pronunciation features and 
consistent patterns of sound replacement were observed, 
which seemed to be characteristic of, and contribute 
substantially to, the foreign accent of Thai speakers of 
English in New Zealand. By relating these features to the 
phonological system of Thai, it was found that interference 
in the form of differing phonetic representations of 
corresponding phonemes in English and Thai is a major 
source of pronunciation difficulty for Thai speakers of 
English. Egually significant are differences in 
distribution between phonemes in English and Thai. Thai 
problems with English stress and intonation are also 
discussed. Tabular displays of English and Thai phonemes as 
well as diagrams indicating Thai allophonic replacements 
for English phonemes are given. (Authcr/FWE) 
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This paper describes some of the pronunciation features that have been observed 
among Thai speakers of English in New Zealand.^ 

The pronunciation of 15 Thai students - native speakers of the standard dialect 
of Thai - was studied during their language laboratory sessions on a pre-university 
English course. Regular pronunciation features and consistent patterns of sound replace- 
ment were observed, and these seem to be characteristic of, and contribute substantially 
to, the foreign accent of Thai speakers of English in New Zealand. These features were 
then compared with the phonological system of Thai, in an attempt to relate them to 
previous language experience. 

The method of presentation of examples is as follows. A New Zealand phoneme is 
selected, then an allophone of the phoneme as it is used by a New Zealand speaker is 
contrasted with the pronunciation of the Thai speaker.^ (Although variant pronunciations 
of the English examples given might occur with New Zealand speakers, the contrast with 
the pronunciation of the Thai speaker is still clear.) For example, selecting the New 
Zealand phoneme /i/, the paper will proceed; **/l/. Where this occurs, as in [/ip], it 
becomes [ Jipj .” The first pronunciation is that of the New Zealand speaker, and the 
second approximates the pronunciation of the Thai speaker. The relevant feature or 
features of Thai phonology which could account for this pronunciation is then given, 
using T for “Standard Thai” and the notation in Figure I. Thus; “an allophone of T 
/i/ or /V is substituted”. 

Figure I is arranged to contrast the phonemes of English and Thai. It might appear 
that the phonemes of Thai could be subtracted from the phonemes of English (since there 
are more English phonemes) and the remainder would be the main area of phonological 
difficulty for the Thai learner of English, but the case is not quite so simple. Figure I 
does not indicate the amount of phonetic correspondence or difference between phonemes 
which occur in both languages. For instance, it does not reveal that there is a consider- 
able difference between the degree of voicing used to distinguish voiced and voiceless 
labial and dental plosives in English and Thai. We could expect the Thai speaker of 
English to give English voiced and voiceless plosives the same phonetic characteristics 
as they have in Thai. 

Mother tongue interference in the form of differing phonetic representations of 
corresponding phonemes in English and Thai is a major source of pronunciation diffic- 
ulty for the Thai speaker of English. Equally significant and also non-predictable from 



1. This poper is edapted from an essay presented as part of the requirements for the degree of ‘dasher 
of Arts in English at Victoria University in 1966. I am grateful to Professor L.F. Bros.nahan for 
helpful comments on many aspects of the oaoer, and also to my chief informant on standard Thai, 
Miss Pinyalak Sayanhavikasi t. 

2. The phonemic and broad phonetic notations used ore seme taug K f by °rofessor I — F. Brosnahcn. 
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English and Thai Phonemes 
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3. Abramson, 1962: 12. Tones ore not relevant to this investigation 
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Figure I, is the interference due to the differences in distribution between phonemes in 
English and Thai. Figures 2 and 3 present these differences through a representation 
of English and Thai syllable types. 



FIGURE 2 

English Syllable Types^ 



C; V; CV; C c V; VC; VC c ; CVC; C c VC; C c VC c ; CVC c . 

C = any consonant 

V = any vowel 

C c = consonant cluster 

FIGURE 3 

Thai Syllable Types^ 

T 

1. (C, (C))V (C 2 ) 

T 

2. (C 1 (C))V 1 V 2 (C 2 ) 

C|= any consonant 

(w (k * w k v 

C = (1 in the clusters (k*l kl p'l pi 

(r (k*r kr p*r pr t*r tr 

m 

C 2 = nasals, stops, semivowels, 

but / w/ only after single or geminate /i e 3e 9 a/ and /ia/, and / j/ only after 
single or geminate / 9 a U O 0/ and /4-a ua/. 

VOWELS 
Syllable type 1 

V = any vowel except for limitations imposed by final /w j/ 

Syllable type 2 

Vj = any vowel except when V 2 is different 
V 2 = (a) V| doubled 




4. Strang, 1962: 50. 

5. Abramson, 1962: 11. 
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(b) / a/ as the second element in the clusters / ia -ia ua/ 

T = tone 

Particular pronunciation features can now be illustrated. 



A. Vowels 

Thai has nine vowel contrasts in contrast to eleven for New Zee laud English. The 
number of contrasts made by the Thai speaker of English is reduced in the following 
ways.^ 

1. /i/. When this occurs, as in [j*ip], it becomes [j*ip] « An allophone of T 
/4 / or /i/ is substituted. 

2. / t)/. When this occurs, as in [hut], it becomes [hot] . An allophone of T 
/o/ is substituted. 

3. /u/. When this occurs, as in [pul], it becomes [pul] • Thai has one high back 
vowel, T /u/ as opposed to the contrast /u/ : / u/ in New Zealand English, and 
an allophone of the Thai phoneme is substituted. 

4. /3/. When this occurs, as in [b3d], it becomes [bid] . An allophone of T / 4/ 
is substituted. 



B. Diphthongs 

Thai has phonemically short and long vowels, (Figure 3). Some New Zealand 

diphthongs are replaced by simple long vowels. 

1. /ej/. When this occurs, as in [plej] , it becomes [pie:] . Thai has / e/ and 
/ee/ but not /e/ gliding onto /j/. Ar- allophone of the long unglided T /ee/ is 
substituted. 

2. /aj/. In syllable final position this is not a problem since /a / plus /j / is among 
the range of possibilities in Thai (Figure 3). But /a/ plus /j/ plus final conson- 
ant does not occur in Thai. When this combination occurs in English, as in 
[ill ajt] t the second element of the diphthong is omitted and^a simple long vowel 
substituted. This is an allophone of T /aa/. Thus [majtJ becomes Lmart 1. 

3. /oj/» This is not a problem in syllable final position. When followed by a final 
consonant or consonant cluster, however, the second element of the diphthong is 
omitted. Thus [vojdl becomes [ v o : dJ through the substitution of an allophone 
of T /oo/. 

4. /aw /. This aiso is not a problem in final position, but as with /aj/and /oj/a 
long unglided vowel is used when the diphthong is followed by final consonants or clust- 



6. Nor all speakers 
these patterns. 



ake all subsfi turions recorded here, but w^eo subsri 



s occur they follow 
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ers. Thus [kdff t 1 becomes (ko:tl through the substitution of an allophone of 
T /oo/. 

5 . /a <? /. Again, only a problem with final consonants and clusters. Thus [haw s 1 
becomes [ha:s ] through the substitution of an allophone of T /aa/. 

6. /er/. When this occurs, as in [6 erl, it becomes [6 e : ] through the substitution 
of an allophone of T /ee /• 

7. /ur/. When this occurs, as in [/url, it becomes [/o: ] through the substitution 
of an allophone of T /oo/. 

8. /or/. When this occurs as in tm or \ it becomes [mo:! through the substitution 
of an allophone of T /oo /- 

C. CONSONANTS 

(a) Single consonants occuring initially and medially. 

These are grouped together here since the same patterns of substitution were observ- 
ed for single initial and medial consonants. Usually the Thai speaker resolves them by 

regarding them as the first element of the following syllable. 

1 . /t //, / CI3/, / //, / 3/. Thais reduce the contrasts involved in these phonemes 
to contrasts of aspiration alone. Thai has only two phonemes T / C '/ and T /c/ 
in contrast to English /t //, M3/, /// and / 3/, and allophones of the two Thai 
phonemes are substituted for allophones of the four English phonemes. The pro- 
cess is as follows. 

An allophone of T / C*/ is substituted for [ t/ 1 as in L t/ r p] . But allo- 
phones of T /c*/ have less aspiration than allophones of English / 1 / / , and 
the decrease in aspiration leads the native English speaker to interpret it as an 
increase in voicing, hence as an allophone of /dg/. Thus the Thai speakers 
pronunciation of chop sounds like [djrpl. 

Thai informants noted that they hear allophones of /&%/ as allophones of T 
/c /. But allophones of T /c / have more aspiration than allophones of English 
/ d 7/ and the native English speaker interprets the increase in aspiration as a 
mark of the voiceless /t//. Thus the Thai speakers pronunciation of jam sounds 

like [t / JS 3 ] • 

Likewise allophones of T /c »/ are substituted for allophones of English // / , 
so the native English speaker interprets the Thai pronunciation of shop as id 3 cp • 
and he interprets the Thai pronunciation of measure as taet/al because of the 
use of an allophone of T / c/« (See Figure 5 ). 

2 . /v/. When this occurs, as in [v3eli] , it becomes [w 2 li] through the substitut- 
ion of allophones of T /w/. 

3. /0/. When this occurs, as in [6 ajl , it becomes [ta j 1 or [saj] through the 
substitution of allophones of T /t/ or T /s /• 




